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certain jargon, in order to make yourself an object of
public wonder and admiration. The aesthetic lady of
those days, in her clinging draperies of pallid colour,
was one of the social oddities whose figure * Punch' was
never weary of reproducing. The aesthetic young man
affected soft, broad-brimmed hats and low collars and
fantastic neckties and velvet coats. I confess that my
own sympathy went with the aesthetic young man in so
far as the courageous substitution of the soft hat for the
high far-shining 4 chimney-pot' was concerned; but I
could not share his happy faith that the adoption of any
manner of headgear can convert a brainless young man
into a poet or a painter.

The aesthetic movement was, in fact, a sort of un-
wholesome after-birth of the pre-Raphaelite movement-
Dante Eossetti and Swinburne had found new channels
for English poetry, as Dante Rossetti had for English
painting, and the unknown followers of these masters
thought they had only to imitate their mannerisms in
order to become masters themselves. Swinburne had
astonished the world by some of his more audacious
. poems, which were, indeed, the splendid, startling para-
doxes of a man of genius. The imitators who professed
to belong to his school seemed to think that the true
business of art was to shock and to startle. There was,
of course, a school of Rossetti and of Burne Jones, and
a school of Swinburne and of Moms; but it is only
right to say that neither of these men claimed or wanted
to found a school, or gave any countenance to the doc-
trine that art can live upon imitation. Dante Rossetti
painted as he felt and as he knew, wrote poems as he
felt and as he knew; Swinburne gave out in verse the
untaught feelings of his own soul, the impulses of his
own temperament; and each man did as he did, because
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